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a 
SAMUEL TUKE. 
[Concluded from page 323.] 

This full surrender of himself to the service 
of God could not fail to render his position in 
the church one of deepening interest and im- 
portance ; and, though he never travelled much 
as a minister of Christ, he was for many years 
extensively known in that character in his own 
Quarterly Meeting, and the Society at large ; his 
varied services, and close connection with the 
“care of the churches,” frequently brought him 
into wide-spread intercourse with his friends, 
both at home and abroad, and afforded him am- 
ple opportunity to make full proof of the minis- 
try which he had received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God. While 
his services in this respect were highly appre- 
ciated by his friends, it was deeply instructive to 
mark how humbly he walked with his God—and 
what reverence clothed his spirit in the services 
of the sanctuary. 

For a number of years, and on some of the 
most interesting and critical occasions in its later 
history, he filled the important post of Clerk to 
the Yearly Meeting; and many will remember 
the Christian dignity and strict impartiality with 
which he sustained the duties of that position, 
and secured for himself, in no common degree, 
the confidence and esteem, as well as the love of 
the brethren. A highly valued friend, who had 
known him well for nearly forty years, writing 
after his decease, thus graphically recalls some 
of the features of his natural and spiritual char- 
acter :—‘‘ Those which particularly recur to me 
were his originality, richness, and power, com- 
bined with great accuracy of reasoning, and at 
times an almost fastidious, yet singularly happy 
selection of the very best possible word or phrase 
to convey not the color only, but the exact shade 
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of the idea which he wished to impart. The 
earliest instance of his argumentative skill which 
struck my boyish mind was when, on the ‘the 
floor’ of the Yearly Meeting, and his grandfather 
seated near the right hand of the Clerk, he, as a 
young man, successfully opposed the views of 
that venerable patriarch, and defeated the propo- 
sition from his own Quarterly Meeting, for the 
adoption of a National Stock for the relief of the 
Poor. 

“ How vividly do I recur to the growing spir- 
ituality and tenderness of his ministry, not at all 
to the lessening of its real intellectuality, (if I 
may use this term in a qualified sense, in connec- 
tion with so sacred a gift.) And then the im- 
pressive addresses on the state of the Society, 
which occasionally burst forth from his lips, not 
perhaps at the time specially allotted for such a 
theme, at the close of the Answers to the Que- 
ries, but at a later stage of the Yearly Meeting’s 
proceedings. It were impossible to give an ade- 
quate idea of them, and impossible to forget 
them. But I think that sweetest of all to me is 
the remembrance of the spiritual greenness, 
brotherly tenderness to myself, and the humility 
which accompanied the earlier part of his decline 
of bodily power. Truly this last memory is like 
the odor of the myrtle, all the more fragrant be- 
cause the leaf has been crushed.” 

The simplest record of the facts of such a 
life cannot easily avoid the appearance of eu- 
logy; but that is not the object of this brief 
sketch; and both as a matter of taste and judg- 
ment, and of Christian principle, no one could 
have a greater dislike to it than the subject of it 
himself. 

In the winter of 1848, an attack of paralysis 
compelled Samuel Tuke to withdraw Shans the 
active engagements of life. To one who had so 
long been devoting his energies and time to the 
service of the Church and of his fellow creatures, 
the transition to the quiet invalid life, which was 
prescribed, could not but prove peculiarly irk- 
some, and required no ordinary exercise of faith 
and patience. These were mercifully granted in 
the time of need, and his sense of the many bless- 
ings he was still Sant to enjoy, and sym- 
pathy with those who had not similar privileges, 
often caused him to break forth in thankful ac- 
knowledgments to the “ Giver of every good and 
perfect gift.” 
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Thus, in a letter, written in the summer of 
1849, after referring in terms of sympathy to 
those who are solitary pilgrims in this busy world, 
he adds, “ It is sometimes very humbling to me 
to think of Watts’ lines— 

‘ Not more than others I deserve, 

But Thou hast given me more.’ 
“Yet no doubt their Lord is able to,and, I cannot 
doubt, often does make up abundantly all the 
wants of his poor children, who, walking solita- 
rily through the wilderness, can say, ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee, or in the earth that 
I desire in comparison of Thee?’ And if we 
allow our multiplied earthly comforts in any way 
to interrupt the intercourse with Him who can 
alone supply our spiritual needs, alas ! what losers 

shall we be by what we so much prize.” 

Although Samuel Tuke took a very humble 
and often discouraging view of his own condition 
in the sight of God, and longed at times for 
more sense of his own sinfulness, he was not per- 
mitted, even when most cast down, entirely to lose 
hold of the Anchor which is both sure and stead- 
fast, and which entereth within the veil. Thus, 
on one of these occasions, he remarked: “ It is 
the sense of the sinfulness of sin, a hatred of sin, 
that I fee] I want; this is the truly evangelical 
groundwork ; for there is no disparity between 
the 7th and 8th Chapters of Romans—the full 
sense of sin, and of a struggle against it, as well 
as of the means of deliverance from it.” 

Writing in 1850, he says, ‘“‘Truly we have no 
continuing city. I do often remember that 
my days are numbered, but to feel that they are 
so, and that they will be few, so as to act upon 
‘the conviction, is quite another thing. Really 
to be a pilgrim—evidently by my actions saying 
like the Patriarch, that I am secking another 
country, even a heavenly one—is what I want; 
and to possess it, I must have more of that liv- 
ing faith which takes hold of things which are 
not seen, as if they were seen.” 

During the greater portion of his illness he 
was able to hear and enjoy the reading of re- 
ligious and other books. He had always been 
fond of poetry, and seemed to dwell upon some 
of his favorite hymns with peculiar pleasure. 
Addison’s well known hymn, beginning, 

‘“« When all thy mercies, O my God,” 
was one of these; and on one occasion he parti- 
cularly noticed the lines, 
“And when in sin and sorrow sunk, 
Revived my soul with grace ;” 

adding, “That is very beautiful, exquisitely 
beautiful.”” Montgomery’s hymn on Prayer was 
another which he much liked. 

In the reading of the Bible, the portions 
which he seemed more particularly to delight in 
hearing were such Psalms as the 84th, “ My 
soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of 
the Lord ;” or the 116th, “‘ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits unto me ?””— 
‘“‘T will take the cup of salvation, and call upon 


the name of the Lord ;’’ or such chapters as the 
53d of Isaiah; and he was always much affected 
by those passages in the New Testament which 
speak of the great mercy of God, and of the 
wonderful condescension and compassion of our 
Saviour to poor fallen man. 

In the Seventh month, 1851, he writes toa 
dear friend: “I do feel now rather more power, 
and think I am about restored to my better point 
before the last attack. Yet I consider it isa 
gentle step in my downward course. Indeed, I 
am dealt with in a gentle way altogether, having 
hardly any pain, a fair appetite, and sleeping 
comfortably. For these and for other unnum- 
bered blessings I am far from being sufficiently 
grateful. All my dear absent children have 
visited me this winter, which, though not without 
the thought that it would probably be our last 
interview, I have much enjoyed. Yet I some- 
times think that, if an allotment less easy to 
nature might be the means of effectually quicken- 
ing me in the great spiritual work which I much 
need, I could give thanks for pain and trouble. 
What a large and deep work is that of real 
repentance, including a true sense of sorrow for 
sin, and also a hearty turning away from and 
loathing of al/ sins, or of whatever is not in con- 
formity with the mind of Christ. I assure thee, 
my dear friend, I feel that I need much deeper 
schooling in that lesson, and, I think, more and 
more see that it is the on/y sure basis of all reli- 
gious experience, and of true hope; for it is 
surely those who feel the greatness of their sick- 
ness, and know that there is but one Physician 
who can heal them, who do come to Him in liv- 
ing faith.” 

In the autumn of 1852 he paid his last visits 
to several of his sons and daughters residing ata 
distance ; and during the whole of 1853 he was 
able to walk short distances, to take his daily 
drives, and to receive visits from a few of his 
most intimate friends. 

In the spring of 1854 a seizure of a very 
alarming character, which for some time threat- 
ened his life, left him in a greatly enfeebled 
state, and he was not afterwards able to go be- 
yond the adjoining room. 


Although, during this latter period of Samuel 
Tuke’s illness, there was but little power of ex- 
pression, his humble submission, and gentle, un- 
murmuring patience, were very striking and 
teaching to all around him. No word of com- 
plaint ever passed his lips, but to any expression 
of thankfulness, he was, when able, always ready 
to assent. When worn by weariness and pain, 
portions of the Psalms and hymns were frequently 
found to be soothing to him, and the night be- 
fore the fatal attack came on, as the verse was 
read— 

“In thee, my hiding place divine, 

Be rest throughout life’s journeyings given ; 
Then sweeter, holier rest be mine, 
With Thee in heaven.” 
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he took up the last line, repeating again with 

difficulty, 
: “With Thee in heaven !” 

How appropriate to the glorious change so soon 

to be his, when his soul would awake and be 

satisfied in his Redeemer’s likeness ! 

On the following morning, the 12th of Tenth 
month, 1857, he was suddenly seized with an 
attack very similar to previous ones. Uncon- 
sciousness followed, from which he never wholly 
rallied ; and two days afterwards, without any 
indication of suffering, the spirit was released 
from its earthly tabernacle, to occupy, as we 
reverently believe, the mansion in the heavens, 
prepared for him by his Lord and Saviour— 
another fulfilment of His blessed word when on 
earth: ‘“‘ Father, I will that those whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory.””—Annnal Monitor. 
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the law of charity, such an one ought to be 


borne with and cherished, and the supplication 
of your souls will go up to God for him, that 
God may reveal it to him, if it be his will, that 
so no difference may be in understanding, so far 
as is necessary for the good of the Church, no 
more than there is in matters of faith and obe- 
dience to God. 

For, my friends, it is not of absolute neces- 
sity that every member of the Church should 
have the same measure of understanding in all 
things; for then where were the duty of the 
strong bearing with the weak? Where were the 
brother of low degree? Where would be any 
submitting to them that are set over others in the 
Lord? which all tend to preserving unity in the 
Church, notwithstanding the different measures 
and different growths of the members thereof. 
For as the spirits of the Prophets are subject to 


|the Prophets, so are the spirits of all that are 


For Friends’ Review. 
STEPHEN CRISP ON THE DISCIPLINE. 


Having, at various times, been much interested 
in perusing the following deeply instructive re- 
marks, from the pen of that ancient and worthy 
friend Stephen Crisp, I have copied them for 
publication in Friends’ Review. I think they 
may be read to comfort and edification by many 
who peruse its interesting columns, and who may 
not have access to the writings of the Author. 

Ohio, 1st mo., 1858. J. B. 


-¢ All you dear friends, upon whom the Lord 
hath laid a care for his honor, and for the pros- 
perity of the truth, and gathered you into the 
good order of the gospel to meet together to 
manage the affairs thereof, take heed that ye 
have a single eye to the Lord, to do the Lord’s 
business in the leadings of his spirit, which is 
but one, and brings all that are given up to be 
governed by it to be of one mind and heart, at 
least in the general purpose and service of those 
meetings. Although through the diversity of ex- 
ercises, and the several degrees of growth among 
the brethren, every one may not see or under- 
stand alike in every matter, at the first propound- 
ing of it, yet this makes no breach of the unity, 
nor hinders brotherly kindness, but puts you 
often upon an exercise and an inward travailing, 
to feel the pure, peaceable wisdom that is from 
above among you, and every one’s ear is open to 
it in whomsoever it speaks; and thereby a sense 
of life is given in the meeting, to which all that 
are of a simple and tender mind join and agree. 
But if any among you should be contrary-mind- 
ed in the management of some outward affair, 
relating to the trath, this doth not break the 
unity that ye have in Christ, nor should it weak- 
en brotherly love. 

So long as he keeps waiting for an understand- 
ing from God, to be gathered into the- same 
sense with you, and walks with you according to 


kept in a true subjection to the spirit of life in 
themselves, kept in the same subjection to the 
sense of life given by the same spirit in the 
Church. By this means we come to know one 
Master, even Christ, and have no room for other 
masters, in the matter of our obedience to God. 
While every one keeps in this true subjection, 
the sweet concord is known, and the oil is not 
only upon Aaron’s head, but it reacheth the 
skirts of his garments also; and things are kept 
sweet and savory and ye love one another, from 
the greatest to the least, in sincerity and without 
dissimulation. This love excludes all whispering 
of evil things, all back-biting, tale-bearing, 
grudging and murmuring, and keeps Friends’ 
minds clean one towards another, waiting for 
every opportunity to do each other good, and to 
preserve each other’s reputation, and their hearts 
are comforted at the sight of one another. In 
all their affairs, both relating to the church and 
to the world, they will be watchful over their 
own spirits, and keep in the Lord’s power over 
that nature in themselves that would be apt to 
take offense, or construe any word or action to a 
worse sense than the simplicity thereof, or the 
intention of the other concerned, will allow of. 
And whereas, it may often fall out that among 
a great many, some may have a different appre- 
hension of a matter from the rest of their breth- 
ren, especially in outward or temporal things, 
there ought to be a Christian liberty maintained 
for such to express their sense with freedom of 
mind, or else they will go away burdened. If 
they speak their minds freely, and a friendly and 
Christian conference be admitted thereupon, they 
may be eased; and oftentimes the different ap- 
prehension of such an one comes to be wholly 
removed and his understanding opened to see as 
the rest see. For the danger in society doth not 
lie so much in this, that some few may have a 
differing apprehension in some things from the 
general sense, as it doth in this, namely, when 
such that so differ suffer themselves to be led out 
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of the bond of charity, and labor to impose their 
private sense upon the rest of their brethren, 
and are offended and angry if it be not received: 
this is the seed of sedition and strife that hath 
grown up in too many, to their own hurt. 

And therefore, my dear friends, beware of 
it, and seek not to drive a matter on in fierce- 
ness or in anger, nor to take offense into your 
minds at any time, because what seems to be 
clear to you is not presently received; but let 
all things in the Church be propounded with an 
awful reverence of Him that is the head and life 
of it; who hath said, ‘When two or three are 
met in my name, I will be in the midst of them,’ 
and so he is, and may be felt by all who keep in 
his spirit. But he that follows his own spirit 
sees nothing as he ought to see it. 

Let all beware of their own spirits and, natural 
tempers, and keep in a gracious temper then ye 
are fit for the service of the house of God; whose 
house ye are, as ye keep upon the foundation that 
God hath laid; and he will build you up, and 
teach you how to build up one another in him. 
As every member must feel life in themselves, 
and all from one head, this life will not hurt it- 
self in any, but be tender of the life in all; for 
by this one life of the Word ye were begotten, 
and by it ye are nourished, and made to grow 
into your several services in the church of God. 
It is no man’s learning, or artificial acquirements ; 
it is no man’s riches, or greatness in this world ; 
it is no man’s eloquence and natural wisdom that 
makes him fit for government in the Church of 
Christ: all his endowments must be seasoned 
with the heavenly salt, and his spirit subjected, 
and his gifts pass through the fire of God’s altar, 
a sacrifice to his praise and honor, that so self 
may be crucified and baptized into death, and the 
gifts made use of in the power of the resurrec- 
tion of the life of Jesus in him. When this 
great work is wrought in a man, then all his 
gifts and qualifications are sanctified, and made 
use of for the good of the body which is the 
Church, and are as ornaments and jewels, which 
serve for the joy and comfort of all who are par- 
tukers of the same divine fellowship of life, in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Thus many come to be 
fitted and furnished to good works, which are 
brought forth in their due seasons, for edification 
and building up the weak, and for repairing the 
decayed places, and also for defence of them that 
are feeble, that hurtful things may not come 
near them. 

In the next place, my dear friends, when ye 
are called upon in point of: justice to give a sen- 
tence of right between friend and friend, take 
heed that neither party get possession of your 
spirits beforehand, by any way or means what- 
soever, or obtain any word or sentence from you 
in the absence of the other party, he not being yet 
heard. There is nothing more comely among men 
than impartial judgment. Judgment is a seat 
where neither interest nor affection, nor former 


kindnesses may come. We may make no differ- 
ence of the worthiness or unworthiness of persons 
in judgment, as we may in charity ; but in judg- 
ment, if a good man being mistaken, hath a bad 
case, or a bad man a good case, according to his 
case must he have sentence. It was a good 
saying, ‘ he that judgeth among men, judgeth for 
the Lord, and he will repay it.’ Therefore let all 
be done as unto the Lord, and as ye are willing 
to answer it in his presence ; and although some 
may for a time be discontented thereat, yet in 
time, God shall clear up your innocency as the 
sun at noonday. They that kick at sound judg- 
ment will find hard work of it ; they do but kick 
against that which will prick them, and however 
such, through their wilfulness and their abound- 
ing in their own sense, may hurt themselves, yet 
you will be preserved and enjoy your peace and 
satisfaction in the discharge of your consciences 
in the sight of God.” 
* * * * * * oe 
‘“‘ And when ye have to do with perverse, forward 
or disorderly persons whom ye have occasion to 
reprove and to rebuke for the Truth’s sake, and 
you find them stout and high, and reflecting upon 
you, then is a time for the Lamb’s meekness to 
shine forth, and for you to feel your authority in 
the name of Christ to deal with such an one; 
and to wait for the pure and peaceable wisdom 
from above, to bring down and confound the 
earthly wisdom. In this frame of mind labor 
together, to pull the entangled sheep out of the 
thicket, and to restore that which is gone astray 
to the fold again, if you can; but if you cannot, 
yet ye save yourselves from the guilt of his blood ; 
and if such do perish, his blood will be on his own 
head. 

But, on the other hand, if ye suffer their per- 
verse spirits to enter, and their provocations to 
have a place in you, so as to kindle your spirits 
into a heat and passion, then you get a hurt, and 
are incapable to do them any good; but words 
will break out that will need repentance, and the 
wicked will be stiffened and strengthened there- 
by, and you miss the service that you did really 
intend. 

Therefore, dearly beloved, keep upon your 
watch; keep on your spiritual armor, keep your 
feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace, and the God of peace will be with you, 
and crown your endeavors with good success, to 
your joy and comfort. He will bring his power 
over your adversaries and opposers, more and 
more, to which many shall bow and bend in your 
sight ; and will bring shame and confusion upon 
the rebellious who harden their hearts and stiffen 
their necks against the Lord, and his Christ and 
kingdom, which he will exalt in the earth, not- 
withstanding all that Satan and his evil instru- 
ments can do to hinder the growth and pro- 
gress of his blessed Truth ; for of the increase of 
the government and of the peace of the kingdom 
of Christ there shall be no end.” 
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From the North British Review. 
THE SYRIAC VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


Among the Oriental Churches, those of Syria 
should always hold a first place in the affections 
of Christendom. The New Testament, it is true, 
in wise adaptation to the wants of coming ages, 
was given to the world in Greek. But our Lord 
and his disciples spoke in the dialect of Syria,* 
and although the sacred penmen wrote in Greek, 
it was in Syriac they heard their Master’s utter- 
ances, and first preached the coming of “ the 
kingdom of heaven.’’ The excellencies of the 
Syriac version, though generally acknowledged, 
are far too little understood. The fact that 
Syriac is so closely allied to Hebrew, would, 
prima facie, confer importance on a version of 
the Old Testament, into the cognate tongues, 
apart from the acknowledged fidelity of the 
Pechito translation. How much more does the 
fact, that our Lord and his Apostles spoke in 
Syriac, confer value on the translation of the 
New Testament, made at a time when the lan- 
guage was vernacular to those who executed it! 
It is not improbable, that, in this version, we 
have, in many cases, the very words employed 
in their public ministrations. And yet this pre- 
cious monument of ancient piety and learning 
was not known in Europe until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, when Ignatius, the patriarch 
of Antioch, sent Mosos of Mordin to obtain the 
aid of the Roman Pontiff in printing it. We 
may describe briefly a Syriac manuscript, which 
we had lately an opportunity of inspecting in the 
British Museum. [tis from the collection of 
Rich, that successful explorer of Oriental trea- 
sures. To preserve it from injury, it is enclosed 
in a case, which, when opened, presents a com- 
pact volume of royal octavo size, and about two 
inches and a half thick. It is bound in Russia, 
its contents lettered on the back. This is a copy 
of the version already mentioned. It is described 
in the catalogue as exceedingly: old, the inserip- 
tion of its transcriber fixing its completion in the 
year of the Greeks, 1079, or A. D. 768, making 
its present age nearly eleven centuries. A man 
may well feel awed, when opening a production 
written by hands so long since shrouded in the 
tomb, in regions so far away, and relating to 
topics so sublime. The material is the finest 
vellum, more or less discolored by age ; indeed, 
much more so than some of the Nitrian manu- 
scripts a century or two earlier. The writing is 
in double columns, and, like most ancient docu- 
ments, exceedingly correct. The ink is very 





* From various causes, especially their captivity in 
Babylon, the Hebrews lost their dialect, and adopted 
the Aramean or Syriac, thus becoming more assimi- 


lated with the surrounding peoples. The language of 
Syria, therefore, and not a corruption of Hebrew, was 
the vernacular of our Lord and hig Apostles. The He- 
brew was still the sacred tongue; but the language 
of ordinary life was that used at Damascus, Antioch, 
and Edessa. 
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thick, more like a pigment, making the letters 
stand out in relief; and except where damp has 
injured it, the writing is quite intelligible, as 
though written but yesterday. The titles of the 
separate books, and the headings of the ecclesi- 
astical divisions, are written in red and green 
ink, of so good a color, that they give the page 
a gay appearance. A note informs us that the 
work was finished more than a thousand years 
ago, by one Sabar Jesu, in the monastery of Beth 
Cocensi. 


THE ‘“‘NEW ORPHAN ASYLUM’’—FOUNDED ON 
FAITH. 


In the neighborhood of Bristol, England, exists 
an institution but little known to the general pub- 
lic, yet of such a singular nature that it may be 
fairly classed amongst the wonders of the age. Itis 
situated at Ashley Down, one of the most beauti- 
ful suburbs of the city, and is simply and unob- 
trusively named “The New Orphan Asylum.” 
Within its walls, 300 fatherless children, aged 
from a few mouths upwards, are fed, clothed, 
and taught. The elder girls are instructed in 
sewing and all domestic arts, and at a proper age 
are each provided with an outfit and a suitable 
situation ; the boys are similarly fitted out, and 
apprenticed ; and all this is done without any 
regular funds or subscribers, by a man who 
neither does now, nor ever did, possess any 
property, or pecuniary means. Nor has a single 
shilling ever been solicited for its support, for 
the New Orphan Asylum is founded on faith. 

This statement will probably raise a smile of 
incredulity ; but it is, nevertheless, a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid. There is the extensive range 
of buildings, in substantial stones and mortar ; 
there, too, are 300 living witnesses, the recipi- 
ents of its bounty and protection. On every 
Wednesday, the doors are thrown open to all 
who choose to inspect for themselves this monu- 
ment of love and charity. Enter: in this stern, 
practical, matter-of-fact nineteenth century, it is 
refreshing to halt for a moment on such a ver- 
dant oasis. There is no charge for admission ; 
neither are the attendants permitted to receive 
any fees ; but in the entrance-hall is a small box 
labelled, “‘ For the Use of the Orphans ;” and 
if you think fit to drop a coin therein, you may 
do so. Visitors are shewn the dormitories, each 
little bed with its snowy coverlet ; the wardrobes, 
fitted up with presses, wherein every child de- 
posits his or her Sunday clothing with admirable 
precision of folding and arrangement; the 
nursery, and its tiny inmates, their basinets and 
toys; and the dining room, so large and lofty, 
and well ventilated, that it must be a pleasure to 
eat therein. Then there are the schools, three 
in number—the girls’, the boys’, and the in- 
fants’—all of whom go through their exercises 
and sing their simple melodies, wearing, withal, 
a healthy, hearty, and happy expression, which 
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speaks volumes for the system under which they 
are trained. Passing on, we visit the “ cutting 
out” and ‘‘ making-up” rooms, the bakery, the 
dairy, the kitchens, the laundry, the bath-rooms 
—all well arranged, and indeed perfect in their 
appointments. Another range of offices is de- 
voted to various store-rooms. There are stores 
of flour, of bread, of meat, of rice, of oatmeal— 
good Scotch meal, which forms the staple of the 
children’s breakfast. There are stores of shoes, 
of clothing, of soap, of linen, of crockery, and 
even of toys for the delectation of the younger 
ones. The staff of teachers, nurses, and servants 
is large and efficient; the mental and physical 
wants of the children are amply provided for, 
and their comfort most sedulously studied ; and 
all this, as many well know, has been brought 
into existence literally out of nothing. Doubt it 
not. Were you as incredulous as Thomas of 
Didymus, yet must the evidence of your senses 
convince you of the reality of this extraordinary 
fact. Seek not to explain it away, for the truth 
of the history attached to that asylum is incon- 
trovertibly established. 

That history is to be read in a little book, en- 
titled A Narrative of some of the Lord’s Deal- 
ings with George Muller—a quaint, strange 
title, which of itself, seems to remove us far from 
the world of steam, and gas, and electric tele- 
graphs. It is written in a simple style, wherein 
is no seeking after effect or ornament, and con- 
sists principally of extracts from the author’s 
diary. I much fear, that in giving the substance 
of this narrative, I shall be unable to render it 
due justice ; but my limited space forbids expan- 
sion. Here it is: 

George Muller’s creed is so unsectarian, that I 
have never yet been able to ascertain its precise 
nature ; he, indeed, distinctly states that he does 
not belong to any sect, and his writings, no less 
than his deeds, confirm the assertion. He isa 
Prussian by birth, and emigrated, in 1829, to 
England, where, to quote from the narrative, he 
“‘ began the service of caring for children who 
are bereaved of both parents by death, born in 
wedlock, and are in destitute circumstances, on 
December 9, 1835.’ For ten years he carried 
on his work of love in Wilson Street, first rent- 
ing a single house for the use of his protégés. 
As their number increased, other premises be- 
came necessary; till in 1845, four contiguous 
houses were occupied by about 130 children. 

The expense of supporting these establish- 
ments was entirely defrayed by unsolicited con- 
tributions. Upon this principle they were start- 
ed, and even when sorely pressed, it was rigidly 
adhered to. A perusal of the author’s journal 
shows that he was often reduced to great ex- 
tremities, from which he was always relieved in 
what will no doubt be deemed an unaccountable 
manner. Thus, under date August 10, 1844, is 
the following passage : 

“In the greatest need, when not one penny 
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was in hand, I received £5 from a brother at 
Hackney.” 

And again : 

“ Aug. 16, 1845. Our poverty is extremely 
great. The trial of faith as sharp as ever, or 
sharper. It is ten o’clock, and there are no 
means yet for a dinner. I thought now of some 
articles which I should be able to do without, 
to dispose of them for the benefit of the orphans, 
when one of the laborers (teachers) gave me 
17. There were also taken out of the boxes 
in the orphan houses Is. 6d., and by knitting 
came in 2s. 3d., and from A. A., 2s.” 

Such passages as these are of continual recur- 
rence. Frequently, the last crust of bread, and 
sip of milk, was consumed, and Muller never 
contracted debts. Over and over again, the 
daily record commences with, “ Not a penny in 
hand!” and ends with, “Only a few pence 
left ;’ and there was no treasure to draw upon, 
save the inexhaustible fund of faith—a fund 
which indeed appears to have fully answered 
every demand upon it, for the wants of the day 
were always fully supplied. 

But the great work was yet to come. In 1845, 
Muller first began to conceive the idea of build- 
ing an asylum for the accommodation of 300 
orphans, and having fully considered the under- 
taking, “I judged,” he says, “that the cost 
would be 10,000/. ; and on November 4, I began 
asking the Lord for means.”’ Strangely enough, 
on the following 10th December, 1000/. came to 
hand. This was the largest donation which, up 
to that time, had ever been received; “ but 
when this money came,” he writes, “ 1 was as 
calm, as quiet as if I had only received one 
shilling; for my heart was looking out for 
answers. Therefore, having faith concerning 
the matter, this donation did not the least sur- 
prise me.” Other donations followed, including 
a second sum of 1000/7. on the 30th of Decem- 
ber ; and then he relates how he, “ having asked 
the Lord to go before him, went out to look for 
a piece of ground”’ whereon to build. 

Here is a picture of startling sublimity! 
Imagine a gaunt, grave man, attired in a suit of 
rusty black, walking forth into the bustling city, 
like the pilgrims in Vanity Fair, and in all sim- 
plicity of heart, and earnestness of faith, seeking 
to be so directed to a suitable site. One almost 
expects to read on the next page, how that ‘‘ one 
of shining countenance appeared unto him, and 
bade him be of good cheer.”’ 

It is not my intention to follow George Muller 
throughout the gradual process by which he 
effected his purpose; suffice it to say that, by 
little and little, the necessary funds flowed in. 
The building, which, with the land, cost eventu- 
ally upwards of 15,0007. was commenced in July 
1847; and in June, 1849, the children were re- 
moved from Wilson Street to the healthier 
locality of Ashley Down. No flourish of trum- 
pets ushered in the event; quietly and unosten- 
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tatiously the children and their more than father 
walked from the one house to the other; and 
save that the old school-rooms were closed, 
whilst merry voices awoke the unwonted echoes 
of the Down, no change was perceptible. 

Little more than twelve months elapsed ere 
Muller began to contemplate an extension of his 
work ; and undeterred by the absence of visible 
means, the frequency of pecuniary difficulties, 
or the magnitude of the undertaking, he deter- 
mined to build another wing, capable of receiv- 
ing other 400 orphans, with a view to the ulti- 
mate extension of this additional number to 700, 
or 1000 in the whole. The first donation received 
for this purpose was ten shillings! But, nothing 
discouraged, he persevered; and in May 1852, 
the building fund amounted to 3530/. 9s. Ojd. 
The next year this amount had increased to 
12,5312. In 1854, upwards of 5000/7. was added 
to the fund ; and in 1855, the sum in hand 
being 23,0597. 12s. Ojd.—always the odd farth- 
ing—the new building was commenced, and is, 
at this present writing, on the point of being 
opened for the reception of the forlorn little 
beings for whose benefit it is designed. Whether 
the benevolent founder will be enabled to com- 
plete his self-imposed task, by the construction 
of the intended third building, time alone can 
determine. Let us hope so. 

Muller seems to have been incited to his 
efforts by the success of a similar institution at 
Halle, in Prussia, founded in 1696 by A. H. 
Francke, professor of divinity. This isthe largest 
charitable establishment for poor children in the 
world, containing 2000 inmates, and is in a 
flourishing condition. We will here let our 
author speak for himself: 

“ Francke is long since gone to his rest, but 
he spoke to my soul in 1826, and he is speaking 
to my soul now; and to his example I am greatly 
indebted in having been stirred up to care about 
poor children in general, and about poor orphans 
in particular. 

“ At the last census in 1851, there were, in 
England and Wales, thirty-nine orphan estab- 
lishments, and the total number of orphaas pro- 
vided for through them amounted only to 3764; 
but at the time the New Orphan House was 
being built, there were about 6000 young 
orphans in the prisons of England. Does not 
this fact call aloud for an extension of orphan 
institutions? By God’s help, I will do what [ 
can to keep poor orphans from prison.” 

The utter abnegation of self which pervades 
the work is remarkable and characteristic. 
‘What have I done,” he cries out in one place, 
“that men should praise me? I have only 
sought to be used as the honored instrument of 
saving young children, who have neither father 
nor mother, from sin and vice.”’ Truly, such 
men are in the world, but not of it. 

Contributions appear to arrive from all parts 
of the globe, and from all kinds and conditions 
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of men. Here are a few entries, for example : 
‘“‘ From negro brethren in Demerara, 12 dollars;’’ 
«From an archdeacon, and one of the Queen’s 
chaplains, 12 guineas;’’ ‘‘From one of the orphans 
formerly under our care, a sovereign ;” “ From 
Mount Lebanon, 2/., and from Orleans, five 
franes;”’ “From an Israelitish gentleman, an 
entire stranger, 5/. ;”,“‘ From a shepherd in Aus- 
tralia, who had read my narrative while tending 
his flock, 12s.” The amounts vary from a 
single farthing to thousands of pounds ; and the 
receipt of a copper coin, or the presentation of a 
check for 50002. is recorded in an uniformly 
grateful strain. 

Nor is it to money alone that assistance is con- 
fined. One gentleman offers his services gratu- 
itously as an architect, and another as a surgeon. 
Another gives glass for the three hundred win- 
dows of the new building, and others send 
jewelry and ornaments, silver spoons and tea- 
pots, watches, gold and silver, old coins and 
needlework—to be sold for the benefit of the in- 
stitution. On one day, “three autographs of 
William IV., two of Sir Robert Peel, and one of 
Lord Melbourne,” were received; and on another, 
“a Coverdale Bible of 1535, perfected almost 
sheet by sheet.” Perhaps the most singular 
gift of this kind was, “ A silver medal, given to 
the donor for being engaged in the taking of 
Java; but, laying down-his honor, he desires to 
have this medal used to lay a stone in the new 
building.” Then there are donations of books, 
of coals, of provisions, and of clothes—old and 
new ; donations, indeed, in almost every con- 
ceivable form. And in this manner, to sum up 
all in his own words, “ without any one having 
been personally applied to for anything, the sum 
of 84,4417. 6s. 33d. has been given to me for 
the orphans since the commencement of the 
work.” And greatly has it been needed, for, in 
addition to the expense of purchasing land, and 
building and furnishing the asylum, the present 
average expense for each of the orphans is stated 
at 12/. 6s. 8d. per annum. 

Not the least peculiar feature in the subscrip- 
tion-list is the absence of all personal publicity. 
Those who give to the New Orphan Asylum 
must do so from a pure and unmixed feeling of 
charity, for their names are carefully withheld ; 
even their initials are rarely given; nor would 
any offer induce a departure from this rule. 

No sectarian doctrines are taught in the 
schools, neither is any interest necessary to 
obtain admission for orphans. If they be de- 
prived of father and mother, and in distress, that 
is sufficient passport to the large warm heart and 
helping-hand of George Muller. Long may his 
life be spared, and his labors blest !|-—-Chambers’ 
Journal. 


The summer showers of mere sensibility soon 
dry up; while the living spring of Christian 
charity flows alike in all seasons. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 


In the account of this excellent man pub- 
lished in Friends’ Library, Vol. 3, it is remarked 
that “in the religious Society to which he was 
joined, he conducted himself as a man of peace 
and prudence, choosing to walk in the plain and 
middle path, without declining to any extreme ; 
so that he neither idolized forms, nor contemned 
good order.” 

O that all who have been active in our reli- 
gious Society for many years past, had walked 
in the same spirit and way ; how much sorrow 
and evil would have been prevented, and how 
much more inviting and effectual would Chris- 
tianity have appeared through us as a people ! 
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to give you this sketch of a scene we fain had hoped 
belonged to days gone by, but which was before my 
eyes in all its horror. I found a small schooner, whose 
deck and hold swarmed with the poor creatures as 
thick as they could sit, most of them young men, very 
many boys, and about eighty girls and young women. 
They had been stowed in sitting postures in the hold, 
and then over their heads a slave-deck laid, whereon 
were crowded the women and the boys in a space 
barely high enough to admit of sitting upright. I 
could not have believed it possible that so many human 
beings could have been stowed in such a space. When 
I visited them, they of course were not in irons nor 
confined in their original positions, for the deck was 
alive with them.—- Correspondence of Journal of Commerce. 



















Very frequent has become the record in our 
newspapers, of such cases as the above, indicating, 
in connexion with the many cargoes of slaves 
known to have been landed on the coast of Cuba 
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Memoir oF Wo. Forster.—Henry Long- 
streth, Bookseller, No. 915 Market Street, will 
issue in a few days, in pamphlet form, the tribute 
to the memory of the late Wm. Forster, which 
appeared recently in Friends’ Review. Single 
copies sent postpaid, 10 cents; five dollars per 
100 copies ; and to Tract Associations a deduc- 
tion will be made on larger quantities. 

































































CAPTURE OF SLAVERS ON THE AFRICAN COAST. 
IsLaND or St. Hevena, Nov. 24, 1857. 


In my last I spoke of the revival of the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa. By occasional arrivals since, 
we have heard of more captures, of cargoes waiting 
shipment, and large sams of money offered for vessels 
for their conveyance ; and now we have actual dem- 
oastration of the awful traffic in the arrival at this 
port a few days since of H. M. steamer Alecto, with a 
prize schooner, having on board about six hundred 
poor Africans in all their nakedness, it being the sev- 
enth capture by that steamer within two months. She 
is an American built vessel, of about 170 tons, a fast 
sailer, name unknown, it having been painted out on 
the stern, though it shows faintly through as the 
‘ Windward, of NewLondon.” She arrived under the 
name of “Lucia.” She was captured on the 4th 
instant, about five degrees off the coast, (so that she 
was well off,) after a hard chase of ten or twelve 
hours, and was only taken by the fear, and consequent 
refusal of the crew to work her, after having been 
fired on some seven or eight times. She had one or 
two passengers from captured vessels, and a crew, all 
told, of fourteen persons, of mixed nationalities, but 
no Americans arnong them. When seized, she showed 
no flag, had no papers, acknowledged no captain, and 
of course her cargo declared itself and her own con- 
demnation. She had been out several days when 
captured, and had lost, by death, a great many; and 
the poor fellows continued dying by the dozen daily, 
even after arrival here, twelve dying on the day of 
arrival, and out of about six hundred, only something 
over four hundred have outlived the miseries and suf- 
ferings of the “ middle passage” of only fourteen days. 

I visited the vessel in a few hours after her arrival, 

































































































































































































of latter time, an alarming increase of the Afri- 
can slave trade. 
shocked by the recital of the cruelties and suf- 
ferings inflicted upon the unoffending sons and 
daughters of Africa, and we readily denounce 
the wickedness of those who are engaged in what 
we term an abominable commerce. 
the question be pertinently asked,—why are men 
found pursuing a trade which is abhorred by 


Our sensibilities are, of course, 


But may not 


Christians generally, as an outrage upon human- 


ity, and is proscribed as piracy by the laws of 
several nations ? 


merely actuated by the love of adventure or 


It cannot be that they are 


crime; nor that, without a motive, they inflict 
unutterable misery and suffering upon their fel- 
low creatures who have done them no wrong. 
For an effect so horrible in its character, so 
fraught with risk and wickedness and woe, there 
must be a cause, corresponding in its power and 
influence. Can any reader fail to perceive this 
cause in the demand for slave-labor ? And how 
easily do we trace the root and origin of this de- 
mand! If the six hundred slaves, crowded into 
the “‘ Lucia,” had reached their probable desti- 
nation in Cuba, how soon would the fruits of 
their labor—the result, and the grand object of 
enslaving them—have been found upon a thou- 
sand tables in our very midst ! As the waste of 
human life on the sugar, rice and cotton planta- 
tions of our Southern States is replenished by the 
internal slave-trade, so the supply of slaves 
from Africa fills the constantly occurring deficiency 
of slave labor in Cuba, and meets the ever-increas- 
ing demand for sugar. 


Leaving to the judgment and conscience of 
our readers, individually, the application of the 
principle we have suggested, we may add a few 
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remarks, written some years since by a Friend, 
on the character and effects of abstinence from 
the products of slavery. 


“Tts foundation upon the rock of conscience 
and self-sacrifice is sure. They who embrace it, 
should their best devised schemes [of emancipa- 
tion] fail, have something more than mere expe- 
diency to fall back upon. They have a pre- 
determined, impregnable defence behind which to 
rally their forces, and from which, with renewed 
confidence and power, to press on to victory. 
The call to that rally is so clear that it needs no 
might of intellect-—but only a pure heart that 
will heed—to hear it. The very child that plays 
around its mother’s knee, will acknowledge its 
power, and shun with noble heroism continual 
temptations to violate it. It is so free from pas- 
sion in its nature that its opposers can have no 
plea for passionately contending against it. The 
slave-master can find no false position or incon- 
sistency to carp at in its advocacy. He cannot 
even raise the common cry of interference against 
those whose first object is to keep pure their own 
souls. The principle and deed are perfect in 
their nature. They cover him who bears them 
with an armor that the finest Damascus steel of 
the adversary cannot penetrate, and give him a 
weapon which pride and love of power cannot 
long resist. His acts plead when his words are 


unheeded. They are a silent, yet ever stern re- 
buker of him who, knowing what slavery is, 


palliates or upholds it. They call in trumpet 
tones to those who know little of it, to examine 
it thoroughly. Abstinence guarantees and en- 
sures the sincerity of him who abstains and con- 
firms his endurance in the faith. It constantly 
reminds him that, above his money-making, are 
claims of suffering humanity that cannot lightly 
be put aside. It elevates his love to higher 
pleasures than those of the body. Not for strife, 
nor for division, does the self-sacrificing man 
plead for the Truth, but that the Truth may be 
over all. It holds up to the planter no bribe by 
which Northerners are wont to seduce Southern- 
ers to buy, and whip, and make naked, and starve, 
and insult, and degrade, and imbrute men. It 
is two-edged, cutting off the inducement to hold 
slaves, and laying bare to the quickening Truth 
the conscience of him who holds them.” 


Diep, in Morris, N. Y., on the 4th of 12th month 
last, Cates Brauey, a beloved Minister of Butternuts 
Monthly Meeting, in the 74th year of his age. He 
joined our Society in early life, by convincement, and 
became well established in the principles of Friends. 
His labors in the ministry, characterized by simplicity, 
were mostly within the limits of his own Quarterly 
Meeting, but, at different times, he visited some neigh- 
boring meetings to the satisfaction of his friends. 
During his last sickness, which was attended with 
much bodily suffering, he was preserved in great pa- 
tience, not a murmur escaping his lips, and at the 
close he passed quietly away. 
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Diep, In North Collins, Erie Co., N. Y., on the Ist 
of lst mo., 1858, ABramM GurrorD, in the 82d year of 
his age, an Elder of Collins Monthly Meeting. He 
suffered long and severely from bodily afflictions, 
which he bore with a degree of Christian resignation. 
Although his mental faculties were somewhat im- 
paired, his faith in Christ, his redeemer, was strong, 
and his desire that Friends should maintain the 
purity of their ancient principles was unabated. 

——, In Plattekill, Ulster County, N. Y., on the 18th 
ult., ApvA Heaton, a valued elder of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting, in the 73d year of his age. 

In the removal of this beloved Friend, the Church 
is deprived of the services of a firm and consistent 
supporter of its principles and testimonies, his fam- 
ily of a kind companion and tender father, and the 
community in which he lived, of a benevolent and 
liberal minded citizen. 

Unassuming in his manners, and diffident of his own 
abilities, he sought not the applause of men; yet by 
faithful continuance in well doing through life, he had 
secured the friendship and affection of an extended 
circle of acquaintances; and he has left the most sat- 
isfactory assurance that his end was peace, his hope a 
glorious eternity, by his consistent example before 
men, his humble walk with God, his patient endurance 
of affliction in the sickness and decease of several of 
his beloved children, whose sufferings for many years, 
seemed almost too much for his sympathizing nature 
to endure, his continued assiduity to relieve their 
afflictions, at any cost of means within his control; 
and finally by the calm resignation manifested through- 
out the sickness that terminated his life, and the oft 
repeated expression of confidence in the mercy of our 
Heavenly Father through our Saviour Jesus Christ. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Summer Term will open on Fourth day, the 10th 
of the Second month, at 9 o’clock, A. M. Students 
admitted at this term must be present on the morning 
of the previous day. 

Applications, accompanied in all cases by certifi- 
cates from the last Teacher, of moral standing, and a 
list of books studied, may be made to the undersigned, 
Secretary of the Board. CuarLes YARNALL, 

No. 126 South Twelfth Street. 


THE TANGLED YARN. 


A woman had put a hank of yarn upon a reel, 
intending to wind it into a ball; but as the 
thread would not run as she wished, she lost 
patience, and pulled it toand fro. This, how- 
ever, only made the evil worse, for it multiplied 
the ends until she no longer knew which to draw. 
Gotthold looked on in silence, but thought with 
himself : I now see how it happens that the inter- 
ference of third parties only complicates quarrels. 
The reason is, because they bring to them more 
of needless anger and zeal than of judicious 
moderation and skill. Many a matter might 
easily be settled if we only knew the right 
end by which to take hold of whimsical and 
wilful minds. Worldly disputes are almost all 
like this yarn; whosoever ventures to meddle 
with them, except with a meek and sober heart, 
will do no good. It is folly for any man to 
expect that all things shall or can be made 
square with his views. He acts a wiser part 
who tries to accommodate himself to seasons 
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and circumstances, so far as he can with a safe 
conscience. Many a one complains of the tan- 
gled yarns and whimsical characters with which 
he has to do, without being conscious that his 
own hat covers as much oddity, and that that 
gives other people no less occasion to complain 
of him. 

In my vocation I must daily expect to meet 
with tangled yarns. Give me, my God, a meek 
and prudent heart, that I may always find the 
right end to draw !—Gotthold’s Emblems. 


saloon on a sofa, and as the doctor entered she 
surveyed him from top to toe. 

“‘ Approach,” said she, and then continued : 
“T hear much of his dexterity and of his ex- 
tended and successful practice. I have therefore 
determined to appoint him my physician in 
ordinary, and this I would announce to him.”’ 

“1 thank your royal highness for the confi- 
dence you have in me, but only under certain 
conditions can I accept the honor of becoming 
your physician in ordinary.” 

Dr. Heim said this in a pleasant genial tone. 
The princess, laughing, exclaimed : ‘‘ Conditions! 
No one in the course of my life has ventured to 
bind me by conditions.” 

‘‘ Indeed ?” answered Heim ; “ then it is high 
time you should be taught what conditions are.” 

‘‘ Well,” said she, “I am curious to make 
the acquaintance of these conditions; he may 
make them.” 

“‘ The first is, that your royal highness should 
not call me ‘he ;’ it is not suitable for the present 
times ; the king does so no longer, and my own 
man-servant I do not address as ‘he.’ The 
second condition is, that you do not make me 
wait so long in the ante-chamber. I have no 
time to lose; the longest day is always too short 
forme. The third is, that your royal highness 
should not look at my feet so much; I cannot 
come in drawing-room shoes, but in boots and in 
a comfortable overcoat. The fourth is, that you 
should not demand that I come to you first of all ; 
I come according to the description of illness, 
and according to the situation of the streets and 
houses. The fifth is, that you should not keep 
me too long, and that you will not expect from 
me that I should gossip about politics and town 
news; for such things I have no time. And 
lastly, that, as you are royal, youshould pay me 
royally.” 

They both laughed heartily, and on these con- 
ditions he was gladly seen at the court of the 
princess, where he was much esteemed and be- 
loved. 

But this is not the most valuable feature of his 
character. We must see how he is enabled to 
bear misfortune, which is the real touchstone of 
Christian temper and of vital religion. Liberal to 
the poor, benevolent to all who were in need, his 
large income could not, however, render him in- 
sensible to a loss which he sustained through the 
bankruptcy of a large house of trade. In reply 
to Dr. Hufeland, who some days after expressed 
his sympathy, he said: “‘I would rather not be 
reminded of it ; God be praised, I have trampled 
it under my feet.” 

“ How did you manage it |’ 

“ As I generally do when I cannot help my- 
self ; and I could not help myself in this case. I 
could not forget the disagreeable affair ; I thought 
of it day and night. That valuable money that I 
had earned with so much trouble, now lost all at 
once! Alas! even my poor patients suffered 





























THE PHYSICIAN OF FREDERICK WILLIAM OF 
PRUSSIA. 


No profession, perhaps, offers greater opportu- 
nities for active benevolence than that of a phy- 
sician, and few men have made better use of 
those opportunlties than Dr. Christopher Louis 
Heim, one of the physicians to the household of 
Frederick William III, king of Prussia. Called 
by his high appointment to frequent intercourse 
with the great of the earth, he still devoted him- 
self with equal interest to the amelioration of the 
maladies of the poorest, to whom he frequently 
extended that substantial pecuniary help which 
is often of more value than medicine. His col- 
league, Dr. Hufeland—also eminent as a phy- 
sician and a Christian, and of whom the queen 
Louisa said, “‘ Hufeland is at one and the same 
time physician for body and soul’’—gives the 
following particulars and anecdotes of his excel- 
lent friend. 

Heim was a physician by nature, and his cor- 
rect judgment and remarkably quick perception 
were the means of saving many lives. His activ- 
ity was unwearying, and the number of visits 
he made daily seems almost incredible. He was 
seen as often in the dwellings of the poor as in 
the palaces of the rich, and everywhere he show- 
ed the same careful, willing attention. He thus 
very naturally became the favorite of the people, 
Once, when on horseback at an illumination, the 
expressions of indignation at the bold rider who 
was forcing his way through the crowd were 
changed to acclamation as soon as it was known 
that the rider was none other than Father Heim. 
His manner was somewhat laconic and free ; but, 
living as he did, for and with the people, it can- 
not excite surprise, and from the great original- 
ity and straightforwardness of his character, he 
did not throw it off in the presence of royalty 
itself. He was physician in ordinary to the 
Princess Amelia, the Queen of the Netherlands, 
as well as to one of the Prussian princesses. This 
last-named lady possessed an excellent character, 
but both she and her court retained much of the 
etiquette of the time of Frederick the Great, 
who addressed every one in the third person. 
The following scene once occurred between the 
princess and Dr. Heim, which strikingly illus- 
trates the characteristic qualities of both. 

The princess was one day sitting in a splendid 
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from it, for 1 was always absent. At home, too, 
I had no more pleasure. My good wife, at other 
times so cheerful, hung down her head ; even at 
dinner, when people ought to be the most cheer- 
ful, we sat dumb and out of humor opposite each 
other, and our merry children looked at us timid- 
ly. The money was gone, and with it was gone 
the first blessing of life—contentment. I, poor 
worm of the dust, unable to help myself in this 
necessity, took refuge i in the Almighty. I hasten- 
ed to my bedroom, "locked the door, and prayed 
right earnestly that strength, courage, cheerful- 
ness, and peace might again be given me. It 
was to me as if God himself appeared and said to 
me: ‘Thou art a poor clergyman’s son, and I 
have blessed thee in thy vocation, so that thy 
position is now secure. For a number of years 
I have let thee play with the money thou hast 
lost. Now, Heim, be no longer foolish, and stop 
these lamentations, otherwise I shall show my- 
self very strange to thee. I have the keys to all 
money-coffers, and I can make good the loss to 
thee in course of time. Therefore, be now of 
good courage, and give me thy hand upon it, 
that thou wilt from this time forth cheerfully 
follow thy vocation.’ I have promised this; my 
wife and my children are again cheerful ; I have 
forgotten it ; it is under my feet, and I am again 
happy in my God. This is what prayer can do, 
if it is earnest, believing prayer. And now let 
us talk of something else.”’ 

This excellent, pious, and genial physician had 
no time to become ill himself, and was actively 
useful to a great age. His jubilee was commem- 
orated by the whole city, from the highest to 
the lowest, and continued during three days. In 
constant excitement, he was at last thoroughly 
exhausted, and ordered that the house should be 
kept perfectly quiet. Late in the evening a poor 
citizen’s wife came to ask him to go to her sick 
child. She was refused ; but, knowing the house, 
she found her way to the physician’s bedroom, 
where she was somewhat impatiently dismissed. 
Everything agaiu became still, but at last his 
wife exclaimed: ‘ But, my dear husband, what 
is the matter with you? You do nothing but 
throw yourself about!” 

“‘T cannot sleep,” said he; “it isa ‘Singular 
thing with the conscience. I must go.’ 

He rang the bell, and, forgetting all fatigue, 
hastened to the sick child, which happily re- 
covered. 

This slight sketch gives us an insight into the 
character of this excellent physician, who lived 
and died treading in the footsteps of his Divine 
Master, who went about doing good.—London 
Leisure Hour. 


The generality are the worse for their plenty. 
The voluptuous consumes it, the miser hides it ; 
it is the good man that uses it, and to good pur- 
poses. But such are hardly ‘found among the 
prosperous.— Penn. 
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AND DISCOVERIES. 


AFRICAN PRODUCTIONS 


Two arrivals at our port last week, from the 
western coast of Africa, brought nearly seven 
thousand bushels of pea or ground nuts. It is 
said that from fifty to sixty thousand tons a year 
are shipped from Africa to this country, and to 
Great Britain and France. The export of pea- 
nuts and palm oil only to America and Europe, 
represents the annual value of at least thirteen 
millions of dollars. So much for merely two 
articles of African produce. 

Barth’s travels cover Central Africa as far 
as to within eight decrees north of the Equator. 
Livingstone’s researches come to within the same 
distance south. So that there is still a belt of 
sixteen degrees, with the equator as a centre, 
which no white man has yet visited. Lieutenant 
Burton, celebrated for his successful visits to 
Mecca and Medina, is now travelling in that por- 
tion. He hopes to cross the entire continent, 
midway between the routes of Barth and Liv- 
ingstone. 

Meanwhile, we now know enough to be 
sure that we have, heretofore, known but little 
of Africa, or its inhabitants. Both Barth and 
Livingstone, the latter especially, prove that the 
whole immense tract from the Sahara on the 
North, to the Kalabari desert on the South— 
with a breadth of from five hundred to two 
thousand miles—is a wonderfully fertile and 
well watered country, probably not inferior in 
natural productiveness to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Rio Grande, capable of yielding 
all tropical productions, and inhabited by a 
most interesting people, or rather by a group of 
races, all of whom differ materially in character 
from the natives of the Slave Coast, who have, 
hitherto, stood as the types of the population of 
Africa. These revelations are the great signifi- 
cant facts of modern discovery, and point the 
way to results exceeded by nothing since the 
discovery of America.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A JUST DECISION. 


Some time ago a Missouri slave holder brought 
a suit against the Illinois Central Rail Road, for 
carrying a runaway negro on his journey north- 
ward. The lower courts decided the question 
against the slave owner, but the suit was carried 
up, and has just been pronounced upon by the 
Supreme Court. We learn from the Chicago 
Journal that the opinion of the Court is in effect, 
that the constitution and laws of Illinois recog- 
nize all men within the State as free men; that 
slavery is an institution of mere local law in the 
States where it exists, which local law extends 
to no other State; that the law of Missouri, under 
which the alleged slave is claimed by the plain- 
tiff, has no force whatever in the State of Llinois, 
but is “ repugnant to our laws ;” and that, there- 
fore, the plaintiff, “ under the law of Lilinois, 
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has no property in the fugitive, and can here, 


under State authority, assert no property in or} 


authority over him.’’— Toledo Biade. 


CANDLES. 


A very simple matter was it in.the days of our 
grandfathers, nay, perhaps in our own days too, 
if we are not quite juveniles, to make a candle. 
A wick of cotton dipped in a pot of melted tallow, 
removed, and dipped again, and the process re- 
peated until a sufficient amount of tallow had ac- 
cumulated round the wick, and there was a 
candle. A primitive, simple candle, indeed, is 
one of this kind—a dip; but dip candles still 
hold their own in presence of all the modern 
mysteries of sperm and stearine. When our 
grandmammas wanted a candle better than a 
mere tallow dip, but less expensive than sper- 
maceti or wax, they used ordinary tallow mould 
candles; composition candles, as they are now 
called, did not exist then. Few of us, I believe, 
know how much science is involved in the mak- 
ing of a composition candle. 

Tallow candles have their uses, and they have 
also their defects. Their flame is never very 
brilliant, and their substance is liable to gutter ; 
then what a plague it is to be obliged to snuff 
them so frequently! but tallow candles may be 
carried about with less damage to themselves than 
either candles of wax, spermaceti, stearine, or 
composition : this at least is an advantage. Sup- 
pose, however, tallow were a desirable thing of 


which to make candles universally, see what a 


position we should bein. Tallow, as most people 
know, I presume, is only a sort of hard fat which 
accumulates in the bodies of certain animals. 
However good a fat may be, considered in rela- 
tion to the materials of fuel and illumination, it 
must be hard—it must be tallow, if we are to 
make candles of it without the aid of chemistry ; 
and even tallow of the best kind has great de- 
fects. Its color is disagreeable, it is too soft, and 
it contains shreds of animal membrane, which 
makes the candle spit and throw off sparks. 

If, on some very cold day, you squeeze a piece 
of tallow between two pieces of blotting paper, 
taking care you do not melt it, and if the two 
pieces of paper be examined, they will be found 
soiled with oily matter; hence it appears that 
the tallow, hard though it be, really contains 
something which is not hard—a mere bland oil. 
This discovery was an important fact in the his- 
tory of the candle manufacture. Follow me now 
to the oil cruet. The weather is still piercingly 
cold, and the salad oil looks different from what it 
did before the cold set in. Perhaps you will 
tell me the oil is frozen ; and if you do, I do not 
know that one has much cause to quarrel with 
the expression. Experience proves, however, 
that cold though the day may be, the whole of 
any portion of salad oil never freezes, but a part 
remains fluid to the last. What is the natural 
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inference to be deduced from this? Why, evi- 
dently, that olive oil is composed of two different 
fatty bodies, one capable of solidifying by cold, 
the other remaining fluid. In like manner, the 
inference is deduced that tallow is a compound 
of two fats, one a liquid oil, the other a fatty 
body, having a tendency to become solid when 
sufficiently cooled. This, I say, is the inference 
in either case—an inference proved to be correct 
by a celebrated French chemist, M. Chevreul, 
who worked at the subject of oils and fats for a 
period of more than twelve years. 

Oils and fats are really not the simple bodies 
we often take them tobe. As the hardest tallow 
contains something which is soft, and the bland- 
est olive oil something which is hard, so, in like 
manner, are all fixed oils and fats made up of 
two or more fatty bodies. If we can remove the 
softest of those, and leave the hardest, we ought 
to be able materially to improve the manufacture 
of candles. This is what in reality has been 
done. By means of a chemical process, it is 
easy to extract the hard or most infusible part out 
of oils and fats, and turn the hard portions into 
candles. 

Chemists are strange people They tell us that 
each of the simple fatty bodies into which a com- 
pound fatty body may be separated is a salt—a 
compound of an acid with a base; a sweet sub- 
stance called glycerine being the base, and the 
acid differing according to circumstances. In the 
case of ordinary animal tallow, the hard congeal- 
able part is a combination of stearic acid with 
glycerine, and the soft liquid uncongealable part 
a combination of oleic acid with glycerine. But 
to come tothe point at which lam aiming: 
whereas formerly candlemakers were obliged to 
use such fats as came naturally to their hands, 
discarding all that might be too soft, they are 
now far less restricted. Since M. Chevreul, with 
his chemistry, has taught them to separate hard 
from soft fats, and to make hard fats still harder 
and more combustible by taking from them the 
incombustible portion called glycerine, the art of 
candle-making has become not only more refined 
and philosophic, but also more easy. Those 
vexatious long wicks, so continually requiring 
snuffing, have had their coup de grace. If people 
now submit to be troubled by them, it is their 
own fault, for stearine or composition candles are 
manufactured cheap enough to be within the 
reach of all. Perhaps a tallow dip may be useful 
now and then for carrying about; but as for 
tallow rushlights, I would banish them altogether 
in favor of Childs’ Night Lights, as they are 
called, made of stearine, by Price's Candle Com- 

any. 
4 The discovery of Chevreul, to which allusion 
has been made, may hardly suggest to the non- 
scientific reader a true idea of its importance. It 
is considered by scientific men to be one of the 
master discoveries of this century, however; and 
when I say that it has done more to give the 
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death-blow to the African slave-trade than any 
one single discovery beside, perhaps, the reader 
may have the curiosity to demand an explanation. 
That explanation is simply this. The reason 
why native Africans are kidnapped and sold is, 
because of the money realized by their sale: if 
they would realize more money by being kept at 
home, depend upon it they would never find their 
way across the Atlantic. From the extraordinary 
and growing demand which is now made for oils, 
this is likely to become increasingly the case ; 
for in Africa, and especially on its western coasts, 
there grow incalculable quantities of oil-produc- 
ing trees, amongst which the oil-palm is pre- 
eminent. 

Now palm oil is yellow and odorous, and it is 
not well adapted in its natural state for the manu- 
facture of candles ; but if there be any truth in 
the doctrines of M. Chevreul, what should pre- 
vent the chemical manufacturer from extracting 
from yellow and not very hard palm oil, the hard 
and inodorous portion of it best adapted for the 
manufacture of candles? Nothing prevents 
him ; accordingly, this is now done by one of 
many processes, each obvious enough to the 
chemist, but somewhat too elaborate for descrip- 
tion here. Though, in deference to the presumed 
wishes of the reader, the beautiful principles of 
chemistry involved in the new candle-making 
operation have been ratherindicated than entered 
into, I did nevertheless venture so far on the 
forbidden chemical ground as to intimate that 
every fat is of the nature of a salt, that is to say, 
a compound of an acidand glycerine. Concern- 
ing this glycerine, let me now write a few words. 
It has become somewhat plentiful of late ; it may 
be obtained at any druggist’s shop, and almost at 
the shop of every oilman. It is called glycerine 
because of its remarkable sweetness, and is 
altogether a very curious substance. Firstly, it 
is incombustible ; therefore no one will question 
the propriety of removing it from all fatty bodies 
intended for combustion, even did it not possess 
utilities of its own. Before the discovery of M. 
Chevreul, glycerine could not thus be taken out 
of oils and fats ; hence, useful or not useful, there 
it must remain. The manufacturer now extracts it, 
and turns it to account in many ways. The physi- 
cian administers it instead of cod-liver oil, which 
latter is very disagreeable to most palates, though 
glycerine is delicious. The soap maker uses it 
to mingle with his soap; the artist to grind his 
moist water colors with. It is good for chapped 
hands and sore lips. Meat and fruits immersed 
in it remain fresh and unchanged for an indefinite 
time. This photographer uses it, and many other 
classes of people, I have no doubt, whom I can- 
not just now remember. 

Though palm oil may be considered the grand 
staple of stearine or composition candles, it is by 
no means the only one. Cocoa nut oil is also used 
extensively, and indeed the beauty of the dis- 
covery made by M. Chevreul, is its applicabili- 
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ty to all fatty bodies. There are some curious 
points yet to be adverted to, in connection with 
stearine or composition candles. It was in the 
year 1847, if 1 mistake not, that Englishmen 
were all on the gui vive about poisoned candles. 
The fact was this. So thoroughly effectual was 
the treatment devised by M. Chevreul for sepa- 
rating the hard matter of fats and oils, that it 
threatened to be almost too hard: it crystallized 
around the wicks, and fell off in flakes. It 
would have been provoking indeed had the new 
candles been worthless in consequence of their 
exceeding excellence; but, at any rate, they 
must not be allowed to crystallize; that would 
never do. 

Next in the order of discovery, the fact was 
made out that a certain proportion of wax melted 
with the stearine prevented crystallization. Ay, 
but wax is dear.. Well, terrible to relate, the 
fact was also discovered that a certain portion of 
white arsenic melted with the stearine also pre- 
vented crystallization. The application of this 
arsenical discovery had fortunately but a short 
existence. Arsenic is never so dangerous as 
when absorbed through the lungs, and had 
arsenic candles maintained their sway, there is 
no fores :eing the amount of terrible consequences. 
They soon went out of vogue, conquered by an- 
other discovery most provokingly simple. Inas- 
much as crystals can only form whilst particles 
are free to move in all directions, some person 
bethought himself of the expedient of pouring 
the stearine into the candle moulds, not at the 
point of highest fusion as hitherto, but after it 
had become somewhat pasty by cooling. This 
simple expedient was tried with complete success, 
and it is now always adopted. 

The discovery of Chevreul being properly ap- 
plied to a fatty body, no matter how colored it 
may be, is competent to give an absolutely white 
result. Nevertheless, the fact will perhaps have 
been remarked, that the best English stearine 
candles will have a shade of yellow. Oh, pre- 
judice! to what absurdities dost thou bring us! 
Wax candles are yellow or straw-colored; they 
cannot be made white; but sperm candles, which 
are white, occupy a lower rank than those of wax. 
Well, forsooth, in order that stearine candles may 
not be mistaken for sperm candles, and may wear 
the aspect of wax ones, they must needs be tinged 
(to their own detriment be it known) with gam- 
boge. Apropos of wax candles, I may now state 
that they are neither made by dipping nor by 
moulding, but by dipping combined with rolling, 
the latter operation being performed on a slab of 
marble. 

Some years ago there was considerable talk 
about candles manufactured, or, rather, to be 
manufactured, out of peat bog. There was no 
doubt as to the fact. I have not only seen such 
candles, but I have burned them, and excellent 
candles they are. They are composed of a chem- 
ical principle termed parafline, which can be 
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got out of peat bog, but all attempts to get it 
economically have failed. 

There is one subject which the discovery of M. 
Chevreul suggests, so pregnant with future con- 
sequences, so expressive of the goodness of the 
Almighty in permitting a discovery to be made 
just when mankind wants it, that I cannot for- 
bear touching upon it. Very little of the tallow 
of which candles, before Chevreul’s discovery, 
had been made, was the produce of highly culti- 
vated lands. We sent to the steppes of Russia 
for it, over which countless millions of horned 
cattle run wild; we sent also to South America 
and to Australia. So large an exuberance of 
animal life as the tallow merchant requires can- 
not be found in any land where population is 
thick, and ground is inclosed and cultivated. 
Unless, then, we are prepared to admit that the 
present condition of the surface of the earth is 
permanent; that Russian steppes, and Australian 
grass lands, and the prairies and pampas of the 
New World, will never bend under the fuller 
dominion of man, and become inclosed, each 
bearing an appropriate crop; unless we assume 
this, I say, man’s necessities for grease will be 
developed in precise ratio to the difficulty of ob- 
taining it. This is no mere groundless specula- 
tion. Not only, in the matter of soap and 
candles, were we crying out for grease, grease, 
of an exclusive kind, just as the discovery of M. 
Chevreul dawned; but our steam-engines, our 
locomotives, and all the myriads of steam-moved 
combinations were thirsting for oil (liquid grease) 
so strongly, that lubricating matters of anima 
origin would not have been adequately forthcom- 
ing. Machinery is no less exclusive than are 
candles in the matter of grease. The former 
cannot have it too thin, while the latter cannot 
have it too thick ; so the discovery of M. Chev- 
reul suits them both. — Leisure Hour. 





SHADE TREES IN PASTURES. 


In an Address before the late Annual Fair of 
the Oneida County Agricultural Society, A. B. 
Dickinson inveighed severely against the preserva- 
tion of shade trees in pasture lands. Such trees, 
he contended, are a great injury tothe soil, ex- 
hausting it for a large area of its fertility and 
moisture. For this reason, if for no other, they 
should be extirpated. But, furthermore, they 
hinder the fattening of animals grazing in such 
fields. In lots fully exposed to the sun’s rays, 
the grass is of a better quality ; and then, the 
cattle, having no shady resorts, stand up and eat 
all the time ; whereas, if there were trees here 
and there, tliey would lie down under them in 
the heat of the day, and so eat less, and conse- 
quently fatten less. 

Mr. D. says he has tried the experiment to his 
entire satisfaction. Every spring he buys a thou- 
sand head of steers, assigns to each field as many 
as it ought to sustain well, and never changes 
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their quarters. He has, in particular, two fields 
of thirty acres each, as near alike in quality of 
grass, and in all other respects, as possible, with 
the exception that one has seyeral shade trees in 
it, and the other has none. These fields he has 
used to test his theory, and he finds that his 
cattle fatten sooner in the open ficld than in the 
shaded. He has found by actual experiment 
that the cattle in the open field increase in weight 
fifteen pounds per head a month over those in the 
other pasture. He has arrived at the definite 
conclusion, in his own mind, that other things 
remaining the same, “a lot of steers will gain as 
much in an open field in four months as they 
will in five months in a field where they have 
access to shade.” 

Mr. D. is a large and thorough-going farmer, 
and deserves credit for his energy, and for the 
zeal with which he prosecutes experiments. But 
we cannot fully adopt his opinion in the present 
case ; at least we must be allowed toexpress some 
objections. Shade trees, he says, exhaust pastures 
of their fertility. Well, but do they not pay back 
large instalments in their annual deposit of 
leaves? ‘The grass is of poorer quality around 
such trees. Granted, but not so poor that cattle 
do not eat it. And besides, the soil and the 
quality of the grass beneath such trees, are bene- 
fitted by the droppings of the cattle while resting 
in the shade. But then, in fields with occasional 
trees, cattle will lie down in the middle of summer 
days, when they ought to be out in the sun in- 
dustriously filling themselves with grass, and so 
taking on fat! We are not overwhelmed with 
the force of this Jast consideration. To compela 
steer to stand up in dog-days, at noon, and eat 
grass so as to hasten his fattening, when he is 
already full and wants to rest, is ludicrous, if it 
be not a barbarous and short-sighted philosophy. 

But whether this theory be true or not, many 
of us still advocate the preservation of a few 
shade trees in pastures. Do rational men live for 
nothing but to fatten cattle in short metre? Have 
considerations of beauty no weight in their 
minds? Have they no regard for the comfort of 
their domestic animals? A merciful man is 
merciful to his beasts. There is, perhaps, no 
rural scene more pleasing than that of flocks and 
herds resting at summer noon under the shade 
of trees, or cooling their hot limbs in some run- 
ning stream. 

We grasp the hand of,Mr. D.’s foreman, who, 
on being ordered by the proprietor to demolish 
every tree in a certain pasture, came back at 
night, saying: “I cut down all but two; they 
were so handsome I could’nt do it; I could’nt 
touch ’em. If you want them felled you must 
do it yourself, for I won't.” Good, Sir! The 
panting steers will thank you, and so will we.— 
Am. Agriculturalist. 





Tt were endless to dispute upon every thing 
that is disputable. — Penn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE LAKE. 


So late the theatre of Night and Storm, 
Whose scenes the boldest hearts with terror shake; 
Type of the face wild Passion doth deform, 
Type of the heart dark Pride its home doth make: 
Now, o’er the stilled, calmed bosom of the lake, 
The glorious sun his robe of light hath cast; 
So, the dark reign of Pride and Passion past, 
The soul a lustre from its God doth take. 
I charge thee, when the storms of life awake, 
Remember thou that little diamond sea, 
The lake Gennesareth of Galilee, 
And in the Saviour’s name, and for His sake, 
I charge thee hearken to His “ Peace, be still!’ 
And, oh, my soul! obey His sovereign will! 


———_- 


THE ANGEL OF THE WATERS. 


Full flow’d Bethesda’s mantling pool; 
While forth from hall and bower 
Came the pale throngs of wan disease 

To test its healing power ; 


Yet wrapp’d in deep repose it lay, 
Though many an earnest eye 

Each shade or ripple closely watch’d 
With pain’s impatient sigh. 


What moves it? Man of science, say! 
For not a zephyr strays ; 

What elemental agent meets 
Thy searching sceptic gaze? 


The Angel of the Waters, see! 
Enrobed in might and love, 
Who o’er Bethesda’s bosom bids 

The healing spirit move. 


Oh! if the fever of the soul, 
The palsy of the brain, 

Should smite us, Father! and we find 
All earthly helpers vain, 


Send forth the Gospel’s blessed stream, 
That holy health can give, 
And let thine Angel stir the wave, 
That we may bathgand live. 
L. H. 8. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE HEAVENLY PILGRIM. 


Oft I met a pilgrim stranger, 
With his garments travel-worn, 
Bending ’neath a cross resembling 
His, who wore the crown of thorn. 


In the Saviour’s sacred footsteps, 
Morn and eve might he be found ; 
For he trod the path which leadeth, 
Through énchanted holy ground. 


Never haltiig for earth’s pleasures, 
Onward still he sped his way ; 
Prizing only heavenly treasures, 
Which he laid up day by day. 


Many blessed the gentle stranger, 
In this world of wo and sin; 

For the fadeless flowers of virtue, 
Bloomed where’er his feet had been. 


Holy words of hope and comfort, 

To the weary by life’s way ; 

Tones of love and deeds of kindness, . 
Marked his progress day by day. 
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Though at times the cold world mocked him, 
Planting in his way the thorn; 

Yet the “peace which passeth knowledge,” 
Paid for all their bitter scorn. 


But at length the angels called him, 
And he left his house of clay ; 

Fled beyond our earthly vision, 
Vanished from our sight away. 


And, ’tis said, that now he walketh, 
Through a city paved with gold ; 
Wearing robes of regal splendor, 
Which shall last and ne’er grow old. 


Flushing, 1st month 25th, 1858. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forerten Intetticence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 16th ult. The steamer Ariel was safe, having 
returned to Cork, disabled by the breaking of a shaft. 
The accident occurred during a severe gale on the 6th 
ult, when in latitude 50° N. longitude 26° W. No 
person was injured. 

Enetanp.—The Bank of England, on the 14th, re- 
duced its discount rate to 5 per cent., being the lowest 
point reached in fifteen months. A still further reduc- 
tion was thought probable. The stock of bullion had 
again largely increased. The market for both cotton 
and breadstuffs was dull, with a declining tendency, 
and at Manchester the state of trade was considered 
unfavorable. 

Reform meetings were being extensively held both 
in London and the country, preparatory to the meet- 
ing of Parliament. The Chartists were taking part in 
them. 

The renewed attempts to launch the Leviathan had 
proved so far successful, that it had been moved from 
10 to 15 feet per day, and was within six feet of the 
end of the launching ways, with about ten feet of 
water under it at ordinary high tide. It would re- 
main in that position during the prevailing spring 
tides, and would then be pushed off the ways to await 
the high spring tides at the end of the month, which 
were expected to float it. 

France.—An attempt was made to assassinate the 
Emperor, on the evening of the 14th ult., by throwing 
some explosive missiles at his carriage. Both he and 
the Empress escaped injury, though five persons were 
reported to have been killed, and a large number 
wounded. The conspirators were said to be Italians, 
and many arrests had been made. 

A letter from Marseilles reports that the American 
ship Adriatic, which had been confiscated by the 
French Court of Appeals, on account of its collision 
with the French steamer Lyonnais, at sea, some 
months since, causing the loss of the latter vessel, es- 
caped from detention at Marseilles and put to sea on 
the night of the 8th ult. A French war steamer was 
sent next day in pursuit, but had not returned at the 
last accounts. It was feared this occurrence might 
lead to serious difficulties. 

The weather in France had been very severe, but 
the cold had materially moderated. 

Spain.—The Ministers had tendered their resigna- 
tions, on account of the election of the opposition candi- 
date as President of the lower chamber of the Cortes; 
offering, however, to retain office if the Queen would 
dissolve the Cortes. Their resignations were accepted, 
and a new Ministry was formed, with Isturitz as Presi- 
dent of the Council. 

Russta.—The nobles of the district of Nizhnee 
Novgorod, following the example of those of Lithuania 
and St. Petersburg, have asked the Emperor’s per- 
mission to enfranchise their serfs, and he has granted 
their request. 

Hamsvure.—The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
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Commercial Advertiser states that the mercantile con- | 
vulsion has been followed by a singular rebound. 
Discount, which some weeks since could scarcely be 
obtained at 12 per cent., has fallen to 2} per cent. 
This is attributed to the paper now offered being such 
only as represents legitimate business, and in limited 
amount, the immense credits without any solid founda- 
tion having all been swept away by the late difficul- 
ties. 

Inp1a.—Gen. Campbell has evacuated Lucknow, the 
rebels in that vicinity still greatly outnumbering his 
forces. He succeeded in safely removing the garrison, 
with most of their guns, ammunition and provisions. 
The Oude insurgents were pushing southward, at the 
last accounts. The garrison of Futtehpoor were so 
closely pressed by them as to have abandoned part of 
their entrenchments. Two more regiments of the 
Bengal army had mutinied, thus extinguishing that 
army. Twenty-four thousand European troops were 
in the Bengal Presidency, and a steamer with one 
thousand had arrived at Bombay. 

Arrica.—A slave ship of 1000 tons was recently 
captured on the west coast of Africa by a British 
cruiser. The slaver was run ashore to prevent cap- 
ture, and the crew escaped to the shore in boats, after 
throwing overboard eight hundred of the negroes, half 
of whom were drowned. Four hundred more were 
found on board the vessel, which was subsequently 
burnt to the water’s edge. 

Domestic.—The State officers recently elected in 
Kansas by the Free State party, under the pro- 
visions of the Lecompton Constitution, have adopted 
a memorial to Congress, praying that Kansas may 
not be admitted under that constitution, on the 
ground that it was framed by a bare majority of a 
convention elected by a small minority of the people 
of Kansas, which refused to submit it to a popular 
vote; and that when thus submitted under the 


law of the Territorial legislature, it was rejected 


by an overwhelming majority. They state that the 
object of their supporters and themselves, in partici- 
pating in the election, was not to sanction that instru- 
ment, but to place themselves in a position to destroy 
it, in case Congress should admit Kansas under it, and 
to enable the people to substitute for it such a consti- 
tution as the majority should approve; a course to 
which they were pledged in advance by the action of 
the convention which nominated them. A similar 
protest, from the members of the State legislature, is 
said to be in preparation. Ex-Secretary Stanton has 
published an address to the people ofthe United States, 
vindicating his course as acting Governor of the terri- 
tory, and confirming in all essential points the state- 
ments of Governor Walker. A copy of the Lecompton 
constitution has been brought to Washington, and de- 
livered to the President, to be laid before Congress. A 
bill has passed the territorial legislature, legalizing the 
city charter and government of Lawrence, framed by 
the citizens themselves. Calhoun, who arrived at St. 
Louis some days since, on his way to Washington, is 
reported to state that the Democratic State ticket has 
been elected, and that there will be a Democratic ma- 
jority of one in the legislature on joint ballot. He has 
made no official publication of the result, and has not 
given certificates to the members of the legislature. 
The Supreme Court of California has decided that 
the State debt was legally incurred, and that its obli- 
gation is constitutionally. valid. A slight shock of 
earthquake was experienced at San Francisco on the 
24th of 12th month. Fine specimens of cotton have 
been raised in Tulare county. The mines are repre- 
sented as prosperous, but business generally has been 
very dull. The total value of the merchandize ex- 
ported from San Francisco last year, was $4,415,759, 
and of gold, $49,256,182 ; dutiable imports, $4,410,265. 
The official returns of the election in Oregon show 
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majorities of 4000 in favor of the State constitution, 
5000 against slavery, and 7500 against the admission 
of free colored persons. 

PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—The Senate has adopted 
a resolution proposing that the Governor shall open a 
correspondence with the Secretaries of other States, 
with a view to uniform legislation for the abolition of 
bank notes of small denominations, and suggesting a 
convention of delegates from the several States to 
consider the subject; providing that no delegate shall 
be appointed by Pennsylvania, unless others are ap- 
pointed from at least half the States of the Union. 
Resolutions instructing our Senators in Congress to 
resist the admission of Kansas, unless a constitution 
is presented which has received the unqualified sanc- 
tion of the majority of its bona-fide residents, were 
introduced in the House on the 28th ult., and were 
referred to a special committee. 

Coneress.—On the 27th ult., Senator Wilson, of 
Mass., introduced a resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine the difficulties con- 
nected with affairs in Utah, and whether they can be 
settled without a resort to force. It was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. The minority of 
the select committee on the Pacific railroad presented 
a bill, directing the President to advertise for propo- 
sals for establishing a railway, and to contract for 
the transportation over it of the mails, military stores, 
&c., the road to be constructed within ten years; and 
appropriating $10,000,000 to be paid as the road pro- 
gresses, and alternate sections of land for six miles 
on each side of it. A substitute for the Army bill, 
providing for five new regiments, was rejected, yeas 
8, nays 38. On the 28th, an amendment to the Pa- 
cific railroad bill reported the previous day, was in- 
troduced, providing for a northern route. The select 
committee on the banking system of the District of 
Columbia, reported a bill to prohibit the issue or cir- 
culation in the District, of bank notes of less denomi- 
nation than $50; also a resolution declaring it inex- 
pedient to authorize the establishment of banks of is- 
sue therein. Slidell, of La., offered an amendment to 
the bill reported last week from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, relative to the neutrality laws, au- 
thorizing the President to suspend those laws at his 
discretion, but not longer than for twelve months ; 
requiring him to communicate the reasons therefor to 
Congress. The subject was postponed to the 9th inst. 
On the 2nd inst., Doug*ass, of Ill., moved to take up 
the bill providing for the admission of Minnesota into 
the Union: a long debate ensued, in which many 
Southern Senators manifested a disposition to make 
the admission of Minnesota dependent on the fate of 
the Lecompton constitution. 

A resolution was adopted in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 27th, calling on the President for informa- 
tion as to the cause of the Utah expedition, and how far 
the Mormons are in a state of rebellion. On that and the 
next two days, the Deficiency bill was the ostensible 
subject under consideration in the Committee of the 
Whole, but the speeches were mainly upon other ques- 
tions. Leach, of Michigan, protested against the 
President’s :ecommendation of the payment of an in- 
demnity to the claimants in the Amistad case. Shaw, 
of Ill., Hickman, of Pa., and others, oppused the course 
of the administration relative to Kansas. It was stated 
in the debate, that the printing expenses of the 33rd 
Congress were nearly $1,700,000, and of the 34th, 
$2,330,000. On the 2nd inst., a bill was passed making 
an appropriation of $360,000 to supply a deficiency in 
the army bill of last session; also a resolution authori- 
zing the appointment of a select committee to examine 
and report on the reduction of the expenses of govern- 
ment, the navigation laws, and the expediency of re- 


pealing all duties on imports and resorting to direct 
taxation. 





